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taunted him with his lameness and his wife's infidelities. Talley-
rand smiled unmoved, and when the tirade had at last ended
he turned to the bystanders and remarked, with a shrug: *What
a pity that such a great man should be so ill bred.*
Few men have lived through such changes as occurred during
the life-time of Talleyrand. He was born under Louis XV; he
died during the reign of Queen Victoria. He had innumerable
love-affairs, many of them marked by genuine affection; indeed
affection is one of the key-notes of his character. In his old age,
free thought and free love had gone out of fashion; Victorian
virtue had become the thing, in France as in England. He
adapted himself to the changing times, assuming as much virtue
as the new code of manners demanded,1 and reconciling him-
self with the Church on his death-bed in the most dramatic
fashion imaginable. Almost his last words were to remind the
officiating priest that he must receive extreme unction after
the manner prescribed for bishops.
At heart, throughout his life, he retained the outlook which
was common among liberal aristocrats of the time of Louis XVI.
Most men of this type were guillotined, or were killed in the
wars, or became reactionaries from fright during the reign of
terror. Talleyrand escaped all these disasters through his
suppleness, his philosophic calm, and the dominating force of
his intellect. His conversation had such charm that even in old
age he could captivate the prudish ladies of a morally regenerated
but intellectually enfeebled century: beginning by regarding
him as a reprobate, they would soon come under the spell of
his wit, his culture, his breadth of outlook, and his very real
kindliness. Undeniably he was a scamp, but he did less harm
than many men of impeccable rectitude.
The Emperor Alexander, who was his own foreign minister,
was quite a match for these able men. Mettemich, Castlereagh,
and Talleyrand all unsuccessfully tried to influence him; the
King of Prussia followed him blindly, even against the advice of
his own Ministers. In after years, it is true, Mettemich acquired
an ascendancy over the opinions of Alexander, but that belongs
to a later phase of his character; in 1814 he still retained com-
plete independence of judgment. He had learned diplomacy in a
hard school His grandmother was the enlightened and dissolute
Catherine the Great; his father was the mad Tsar Paul. His
1 Writing to Louis XVIII in 1815, he speaks of 'that sentiment of
religious indifference which is the malady of the times in which we live'.